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SOUND DOLLAR: Another battle begins (page 1) 


STEEL: Aftermath of the settlement ............ (page 1) 
1CUBA: US to shut off sugar premium? ........ (page 2) 
EDUCATION: Federal aid fracas looms .... (page 3) 
KENNEDY: Democrats’ Rockefeller .......... (page 3) 


Sound Dollar Crusade: While the Democratic “lib- 
eral” spenders pile up demands for more boondoggling 
at the opening of Congress, another drive against inflation 
takes on traction within the Administration and among 
civic-minded people in business circles. 


Legislators remain impressed that the President in his 


+ State of the Union speech made his principal pitch to 
What §| the economy-minded, whom he obviously considers the 
) majority of the people. 

\vest- | 
wth? § 
ustry | 
t the | 


Despite the inflationary nature of the steel 
settlement (for which he receives no little 
blame), Ike reportedly is in a mood to launch 
another “crusade against inflation” and another 
attack—similar to that of a year ago—against 
“wild spenders” in Congress. 


Many conservatives, though discouraged by the results 


§ of the Administration’s intervention into the steel dispute, 


nevertheless believe Ike can get the anti-spending 
juggernaut under way again. They point out that last 
year the President suffered the handicap of public 


incredulity when he reversed his fiscal policy, turning 
‘from the “liberal” spending he supported in 1957 to 
” fiscal solvency in 1959. But, as the months wore on, his 
\ war for a sound dellar gained momentum, and skeptics 
| were convinced he was in command. He won popularity 


and support from the mass of the country and on many 


j issues prevented the spendthrift Democratic leadership 
’ from raising appropriations. “It can be done again.” 


Furthermore, private organizations for battling in- 


‘ flation show signs of returning to the fray—and these 
) private efforts proved effective allies for the President’s 
/ crusade. They turned the heat of grass-roots sentiment 
‘against the “liberal” Democrats and severely blunted 


this “liberal” assault on the dollar. 


The Sound Dollar Committee, of which advertising 


+ man James P. Selvage is the moving spirit, announces 
) it is again on the move. Last year, it started the ball 
‘rolling with a full-page ad in the Wall Street Journal, 
} from which mats were made and sold to many news- 
) papers in the country. This primed the pump of the 


economizers, and the Chicago Tribune, Los Angeles 


| Times and other papers waged gallant and effective 
) campaigns to inspire constituents to put the heat on their 
members of Congress, in favor of economy. 
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Economy advocates on Capitol Hill note with pleasure 
that these private efforts are starting several months 
earlier this year. Conservative Congressmen show inter- 
est in the emergence of a brand new group to fight 
inflation. On January 8, business interests, sd far mostly 
in the insurance field, unveiled a new national organi- 
zation—tentatively called the Council for Economic 
Growth and Security, set up “to combat inflation by 
educating the public to its causes and _ remedies,” - 
with the specific blessing of President Eisenhower. The 
principal organizer of the group is H. Bruce Palmer, 
President of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and he numbers among his associates on the 
Council the following: Frederic W. Ecker, Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York; 
Martin B. McKneally, national commander of the 
American Legion; Chloe Gifford, President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; and D. Tennant 
Bryan, president and publisher of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. The address of the Council for Eco- 
nomic Growth and Security is 55 John Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


Post-Mortem: Administration forces on Capitol Hill 
have been surveying the results of the steel settlement, 
brought about by intervention of Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell and Vice President Nixon. They do not find 
the outcome good, and they raise many points indicating 
that the top level of the Executive branch went far astray 
in handling the whole steel dispute. 


(1) Critics point to the feature story in the Wall 
Street Journal (January 11) which reports the infla- 
tionary impact of the steel settlement on business. 
Meanwhile, civil service columns in Washington. news- 
papers report a new burst of pay raise demands by 
Government employees, sparked by the steel pact. 


(2) Revolt among Republicans against the Admini- 
stration role in the settlement found voice in the accusa- 
tion by Senator John Marshall Butler (R.-Md.) that 
Adminstration officials forced an inflationary steel 
settlement. Butler said the steel industry agreed to a new 
contract after it “was warned by certain high-placed 
men in Government it otherwise might face punitive 
legislation.” 


Congressman Wint Smith (R.-Kans.) came out and 
characterized the settlement as “simply the white 
feather of surrender to international union bossism” 
(Congressional Record, January 7). He emphasized that 
this “surrender” will adversely: affect the American 
consumer in general and the American farmer in partic- 
ular. Smith’s view is typical of grass-roots attitude in 
the farm belt. 


(3) Representative H. R. Gross (R.-Ia.) wants to 
know why “high-up” Administration Officials took such 
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a dim view of the chances of blocking “punitive legisla- 
tion” which would be demanded by “liberals” in Con- 
gress if the strike resumed (a threat that influenced the 
steel masters). He recalls that the last session of Con- 
gress ended up with passage by both houses of Congress 
of a really “tough” labor reform bill opposed by all labor 
organizations. Why, he asks, did not the Administration 
which backed the “tough” labor reform bill last summer 
take a similar attitude in the behind-the-scenes negotia- 
tions with steel masters and Labor Boss McDonald of 
the steelworkers? Also, why did not the steel industry 
similarly recall the victory over the labor bosses last 
August and take courage to resist the inflationary 
settlement? 


(4) Congressman Wint Smith raises anbther point. 
He notes that it was the Secretary of Labor and no other 
member of the President’s cabinet who took part in the 
Administration’s intervention into the dispute. 


Where—he asks—was the Secretary of Com- 
merce? Frederick Mueller, Secretary of Com- 
merce, who seeks to promote the interests of 
business in the Nation, was apparently ignored 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell (who is well 
known to favor the aims of the labor bosses) 
was made the principal spokesman for the 
Administration. 


(5) Those who have been preaching to Eisenhower and 
Nixon the futility of efforts to win votes by appeasing 
the labor bosses note the attack (January 11) by George 
Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, on Vice President 
Nixon. Meany, instead of thanking Nixon for his role 
in the steel settlement, called him an “enemy” of 
organized labor and recalled how Nixon last summer 
broke a 44-to-44 tie in the Senate by voting against the 
labor union lobby on the labor reform bill. By contrast. 
Meany said he favored Senator John F. Kennedy, 
Democratic candidate for his party’s Presidential nomi- 
nation, for his pro-labor union stance. 


Rockefeller Camp: As the Presidential election 
year began to unfold, Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s 
candidacy status continued to puzzle observers, as he 
insisted to reporters that there is nothing he can do 
to stop supporters from entering his name in New 
Hampshire and Oregon primaries. Oregon will receive 
close attention because that state’s young GOP Gov- 
ernor Mark Hatfield is thought of as an outstanding 
Vice Presidential nominee possibility, should Nelson be 
nominated. It may be significant that Rocky’s Oregon 
backers are going ahead with their plans to enter him 
in the May 20 contest and Rockefeller will have to file 
a disclaimer affidavit stating without qualification that 
he is not a candidate. This will be looked for before the 
March 11 filing deadline. 


Listed high in the ranks of the unconvinced is Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater, who recently told a New York 
Young Republican gathering that he is confident Rocke- 
feller isn’t out of the race. When questioned about 
Goldwater’s contention that Rocky is merely changing 
tactics in his nomination quest, the Governor’s office 
said Rockefeller had no comment. 

a 
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Possibly with an eye on the 70-man Rockefeller pro- 
fessional strategy board operating in New York City, 
Seripps-Howard’s Washington News reported last week: 
“Some Nixon people are by no means sure the Rocke- 
feller forces may not try to do subtly what they failed 
to do frontally, keeping an organization available and 
the man in the wings for a possible downturn in Nixon 
fortunes in coming months.” 


Not Merely Gossip: Although the Defense Depart- 
ment denies it, few on Capitol Hill doubt that Defense 
recalled Army Secretary Brucker from his round-the- 
world trip because Brucker took a strong anti-Red China 
line in a statement he made last week in Formosa. 
Brucker said America would defend the Chinese Nation- 
alist islands Quemoy and Matsu if the Reds attacked 
them. Actually, Brucker ran right athwart the new 
developing State Department policy of appeasing Red 
China—started (according to inside reports from State 
Department circles) by the real power in the State De- 
partment, arch-appeaser “Chip” Bohlen. 


Bohlen—one of F.D.R.’s advisers at Yalta and long 
a target of anti-Communists in Congress—now guides 
the weak Secretary Herter and has a plan, as follows: 
get Chiang Kai-shek to retire; then make Formosa a 
disarmed, neutralized republic, with international con- 
trol trimmings. Apparently, Army Secretary Brucker has 
been unaware of the Bohlen scheme. Hence, the Brucker 
statement and ensuing melee. 


Bohlen is enjoying a much publicized smoke-screen of 
attention because he’s trying to negotiate a settlement 
of Soviet Russia’s lend-lease debts to the US, dealing in 
monetary amounts ridiculously reduced by American 
concessions. Behind this screen, it is said, he’s working 
on a global appeasement design in line with the above- 
mentioned “solution” of the Formosa situation. 


@ The 56 Congressmen listed by Teamster Boss Hoffa 
as targets for defeat at the polls next November are 
making hay of their “plight.” They have formed an 
organization called the “Committee to Re-Elect Hoffa’s 
Enemies,” believing that the best re-election insurance 
they can have is publicity of the fact that Hoffa doesn’t 
like them. , 


@ One of the year’s key senatorial contests, in the 
opinion of Capitol Hill, will be that in South Dakota— 
where Democratic Representative George S. McGovern 
announced recently he will run against Senator Karl 
Mundt. McGovern has been heavily backed by labor in 
his congressional races (see HuMAN Events for Decem- 
ber 22, 1958) and has repaid his debt by voting down- 
the-line with the “liberal”-labor forces. Mundt is regarded 
as one of the Senate’s most forceful conservatives. 


Castro’s Cuba: Many in Congress, tired of Fidel 
Castro’s anti-American antics, are reminding the Cuban 
dictator that much of his country’s income comes from 


the sugar it exports to the US under preferential con- 
ditions. 


Two measures introduced as Congress opened session 
are designed to warn Castro that this country is fed up 
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| ith his tirades and land seizures-—so fed up that even 


e State Department protested last week. One of the 
ills, introduced by Representative Keith Thomson (R.- 
yo.), would limit Cuba’s share of the US sugar quota 
» its 1959 figure of 3,060,000 short tons a year, instead 
f permitting Cuban exports to this country to rise in 
roportion to US sugar consumption. Thomson likens 
is plan to Teddy Roosevelt’s policy of “Speak softly 


and carry a big stick.” 


Some Capitol Hill observers, however, feel Thomson’s 


neasure is too mild; they prefer the proposal of Repre- 
pntative Katharine St. George (R.-N.Y.) to end the 


premium now paid by the US over and above the world 


harket price of Cuban sugar—amounting to about two 
pnts a pound added to the world price of three cents a 
ound. Mrs. St. George’s plan would prohibit importing 
y Cuban sugar which costs more than the world price 
thus, in effect, ending the subsidy. It is noted on Capi- 
b1 Hill that the Soviet Union, for example, pays only 
e world market price for sugar; if Castro goes through 


With his oft-repeated boasts to do his trading with the 
Communists, he will be taking a 40 per cent cut in his 
es price. 


| @ Last week, a distinguished Cuban living in exile 


the United States warned of the Communist nature 


and connections of the Fidel Castro regime—in an 


interview with Sunoco’s Three Star Extra news program 










| the President for fiscal 


@anuary 12). He is Dr. 


xtra, 1625 K Street, 


— In addition to what Dr. 


Emilio Nunez Portuondo, 
rmer diplomat in the Cuban foreign service under a 
mber of regimes, and well known as a firm friend of 
he United States in UN meetings and in international 


@nferences. The interview has especially roused Diplo- 
Matic Row in Washington, as Dr. Nunez revealed many 
Hitherto unpublished facts about the close relations 


eveloping between Castro’s Government and the Red 
hinese Government. (For text, write to Three Star 
N. W., Washington, D.C.) 


Nunez disclosed, HuMAN 
VENTS learns from well-informed sources that by now 


@out 300 foreign Red officers and technicians (including 


from Red China) are now working on missile bases in 
Oriente province of Cuba. 


ducation: There is renewed fear on Capitol Hill of an 


@xcessive Federal: aid to education bill being passed in 
the Senate. The most prominent of those proposed is the 
McNamara bill, S. 8, which would cost the Federal 
Government $1 billion over a two year period to be 
Spent on construction of classrooms. Insiders expect a 
Massive pressure campaign on the part of Big Spenders 
® be launched in favor of the McNamara bill, contrib- 


iting factors being the $4 billion surplus forecast by 
’61which the President 
Bked be used against the huge national debt—and the 
esence of an election year. “Liberal” quarters are 


I ported to be licking their chops as they contemplate 
@aining away the announced probable surplus. 


+ One such big spending organization is the left-wing 


‘ ational Education Association, which is not so con- 
' Pied with basic education as it is with promoting 


. 
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indiscriminate Federal aid. Recently, in a letter to 
William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the NEA, 
Senator Strom Thurmond (D.-S.C.) refuted the argu- 
ments that are likely to be used in the attempt to push 
through the McNamara bill: 


“Realistic estimates project a need for additional 
classrooms at the rate of 55,000 per year, while the 
present rate of construction is 70,000 classrooms per 
year. The effectiveness of the efforts of the states and 
local communities is indicated by figures on classroom 
shortages released by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. In 1954 the existing shortage of classrooms was 
reported as 370,000, while in February, 1959, it was 
reported to be only 133,500.” 


Kennedy’s Cash: With billionaire Nelson Rockefeller 
supposedly out of the GOP race and his influential high 
finance allies sitting on their political hands, the big 
cash candidate has become Democratic Senator Jack 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, scion of the multi-millionaire 
Boston Kennedys. Father Joe, former Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, and the man Steelworker Boss Dave 
McDonald recently lauded for talking his rich Wall 


‘Street banker friends into working for a strike settle- 


ment, directs the vast Produce Mart in New York City, 
enjoys extensive real estate holdings, and is known in 
financial circles as one of the wealthiest men in the 
United States. Although the elder Kennedy now divides 
most of his time between Cape Cod and sailing trips to 
various warm weather ports, his interest in son Jack’s 
candidacy is well known (although he was pro-McCarthy 
and generally more conservative than the Senator), and 
reportedly he will go to great financial lengths to back 
the young Bostonian’s Presidential ambitions. 


This was indicated recently by the Senator’s 
acquisition of a private airliner which he uses 
while barnstorming. He is accompanied by a 
staff of 12 to 15 aides on these trips along with a 
full time baggage handler and masseur. 


Unlike other Presidential aspirants, who must rely 
on commercial air travel with its obvious space and 
schedule problems, the Kennedy plane is constantly at - 
the Senator’s call, allowing him to fly between Wash- 
ington and states he wishes to cultivate with a minimum 
of delay. Reportedly on his fall trip to woo Nebraska 
voters Kennedy picked up that state’s two Democratic 
Congressmen in Washington and flew them out with him. 
Kennedy maintains he rents the plane while press and 
other reports have called it a gift from his father. 


A top aide of one of Kennedy’s nomination rivals told 
Human Events: “In private conversation Jack admits 
the plane is his father’s gift. Certainly it’s no crime to 
own a big plane, but he wants to play down any finan- 
cial help he may receive from his father or from Kennedy 
interests.” 


In Washington’s Esso Building, Kennedy maintains 
campaign offices, which according to his aides are staffed 
with ten paid campaign workers. A rival Democratic 
candidate’s camp puts the number at between 20 and 
30. Recently the Kennedy managers made it known 
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they were attempting to acquire more offices in the 
building. 


In the field Kennedy staffers, professional political 
organizers and public relations men, go out in advance of 
Kennedy’s trips to insure the young Bostonian a warm 
welcome from local voters and politicians. During his 
recent fall tours he was preceded into areas by three 
or four advance men, and their number is expected to 
multiply with primaries upcoming. During his fall trips 
Kennedy was dogged by spies from rival Democratic 
camps who, although refusing to give a dollar estimate. 
reported privately that Jack and his party weren't 
sparing the financial horses. In a recent Reporter 
magazine article a source close to Senator Humphrey 
estimated, after keeping close tabs on Kennedy’s expe- 
ditions, that Kennedy was outspending Humphrey 20-1 
across the country. 


Sources close to the Democratic picture report that 
public relations firms in New York and Chicago con- 
nected with Kennedy interests are working full time for 
the Bay Stater’s nomination. Actor Peter Lawford. 
Kennedy’s brother-in-law, operates a public relations 
outfit in Los Angeles which films commercials pushing 
Jack’s candidacy. 


Billion Dollar Bundle: Last May 20, Roger M. 
Blough, head of US Steel Corporation, attacked infla- 
tionary wage settlements in an article in HUMAN EVENTs, 
entitled “A $52 Billion Bundle of Inflation.” In it Blough 
referred to the Steelworkers Union’s target in upcoming 
negotiations as a “$1 billion bundle.” Two weeks ago, 
Blough admitted that this was the approximate sum 
the steelworkers had just won from the steel industry 
in the settlement engineered by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell and Vice President Nixon. 


If anyone today feels doubt about the inflationary 
impact of the settlement which took place two weeks ago, 
Blough’s words and warning last spring that a “billion 
dollar bundle” could lead to a “52 Billion Dollar Bundle 
of Inflation” are worth repeating: 


“The union has been telling us how an extra $1 
billion, in the pockets of the steelworkers, will increase 
the sales and the profits of the automobile industry. the 
moving picture houses, the home builders of America and 
80 on, ad infinitum.” 


But, Blough went on, “why limit it [$1 billion in- 
crease] to 1.5 million steelworkers? Why not do the 
same for all of the 65 million gainfully employed 
people in America, and thus raise the ante [proportion- 
ately] to $52 billion? In short, why not go on a real 
inflationary bender, while we're at it? It should be lots 
of fun . . . while it lasts!” 


The steel executive added that the USW, in its 
advertisements. described the $1 billion increase they 
wanted as “new money.” Blough remarked, “It [the 
USW]] is describing the situation more accurately and 
prophetically, perhaps, than it had really intended. For 
that is precisely what it would be in the end—new 


money, fresh off the printing press and worth exactly 
that!” 
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Cinema: MGM’s recently released “Never So Few,” ; 
supposedly true tale of Chinese Nationalist-backe; 
guerilla force attacks on American troops and suppl) 
convoys in the China-Burma-India theatre in 1944, hag 
been chalked up in the Capital as a propaganda, victor 
for Red China. Based on a story hy Tom. Chamales ; 
True magazine (he claimed he was writing of his ow 
experiences), the film deals with the murder of GI’s by 
Chinese bands who are encouraged by the Nation 
alists—referred to as the “Chungking Government”— 

long as they split their loot with Chiang Kai-shek’s men 


Before the film’s end the Nationalist militar) 
attache is discredited and told to “go to hell” by 
the American commander, who finally receive: 
assurance from Chiang that aggressions agains 
American troops will stop. 


In a letter to True after the Chamales tale was pub 
lished, CBI theatre veteran Colonel John Hughe 
Stodter (USA-ret.) wrote: “Chamales sings the old Re 
refrain that the Chinese Nationalist Government and it 
leader, Chiang Kai-shek, were crooked and were double 
crossing the Americans. This is easy to say, and if sai 
loudly and often enough, is likely to be believed by the 
uninformed. But I submit that Chamales has not pre 
sented a single item of proof in the article in question 
and I suspect that is because he can’t. In my year of 
combat against the Japanese in Southwest China ané¢ 
Burma I never heard of Chinese Nationalist guerillag 





attacking Americans.” : 


In any event “Never So Few,” which presumably will 
draw millions of movie goers, is being put alongside “Ot 
The Beach” as a psychological warfare victory for the 
Communists—coming not from Moscow but Hollywood! 


The Horse and Morse: It was _ unceremoniously 
brought out by Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce not too long ago 
that Senator Wayne Morse’s troubles all began the day 
he was kicked in the head by a horse. Some dispute this. 
claiming he was really kicked in the jaw. The injury. 


however, has never been serious enough to effectively} 


impair his speech. 


But Morse, apparently. is stili having trouble because 
of his relations with horses. The leftist legislator, who 
enjoys playing the country gentleman by tending to his 
prize cattle and horses, fell backward from a hayloft on 
his estate in Maryland the day after he announced he 
would enter two Presidential primaries. 


The newspapers claim no bones were broken, and 
this time Mrs. Luce did not comment upon where the 
injury took place. 








Patriot Dinner: A dinner honoring Alfred Kohlbert 
is set for January 26 at New York’s Waldorf Astoria 
Sponsors will include Herbert Hoover, General A. C. 
Wedemeyer, and Senator Bridges. For information call 
MU 9-6836 in New York. 
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READING ROOM 


How Dewey Lost in *48 --- With the Lesson for 1960 


By JuLes ABELS 


This article is an excerpt from a new book, Out of the Jaws of Victory (Holt), by Jules Abels. The book may be obtained from 
Human Events for the bookstore price of $4.95. 


ow pip THomAs Dewey come to adopt his “high 

level” campaign of 1948? This is the question which 
has absorbed politicians ever since the New York Gov- 
ernor “snatched defeat out of the jaws of victory.” 


I have talked with all the principals of that ill-fated 
campaign from Tom Dewey down. Here’s the story: 


After Dewey was nominated, “the Albany crowd’”’ 
took over. At the head of the brain trust was Elliott V. 
Bell, State Superintendent of Banks. Bell had worked 
out for Dewey the blueprints for his two successful 
gubernatorial campaigns and was his chief speech writer 
in 1944. The relationshin was so close that some have 
regarded the strong-minded, opinionated Bell as playing 
the role of Svengali to Dewey’s Trilby. 


Dewey needed and relied on Bell for facts as well as 
philosophy. Senator Jenner, who headed the GOP 
Speakers Bureau in 1948, points out an obvious fact 
which is overlooked—that Dewey and Bell had a pro- 
vincial “New York City” outlook. They read and be- 


| lieved the “liberal”-slanted New York City press. 


Dewey and Bell believed that the Oklahoma City 
speech—an all-out attack upon FDR—was a major 
error and a contributing factor to the defeat in 1944. 
It was sparked by Roosevelt’s “Little Fala” speech, 
before his favorite Teamsters’ union, in which he poured 
ridicule on Dewey.* This infuriated Dewey and in Okla- 
homa City he made a fighting speech in which he accused 
Roosevelt of “fraud and falsehood” and of “maligning, 
ridicule, and wisecracks.” He said that Roosevelt was 
“indispensable” only to Harry Hopkins, Madame Per- 
kins, and Harold Ickes. 


Republicans were delighted with the invective ap- 
proach; wires poured in and also contributions. “More, 
more,” they cried. Dewey was under pressure to use the 
Oklahoma City sizzling tone for the rest of the cam- 
paign. 

But Bell felt that the applauding audiences were 
solidly Republican anyway. He was impressed by the vio- 
lent criticisms of “liberal” columnists (who were not 
for Dewey anyway, but whom Dewey and Bell read 
avidly). So the decision was made: no more Oklahoma 
City type of fighting addresses. 


Dewey was well aware of the fact that his “liberal” 
position in 1944 had cost him votes of old-line Republi- 
cans. Yet Bell had sold him on the idea that. this was 
the “realistic” approach for 1948, that a Republican 
could not win without votes of New Deal independents 
and therefore the regular Republican votes, having 





*A little known Congressman from Minnesota named Knutson had wrongly 
accused Franklin D. Roosevelt of sending a destroyer back to Alaska to pick up 
Fala who, according to Knutson, had inadvertently been left behind when FDR 
visited Alaska. Roosevelt in his speech was careful not to identify the source of 
the false accusation—creating the inference that it was made by Dewey or some- 
one close to him. 
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nowhere else to go, must be taken for granted. This 
“schizophrenia” in the Republican party, as Bell calls it, 
weighed heavily on Bell’s mind as well as that of 
Dewey. 


Dewey’s °48 running mate, Earl Warren, had no hand in 
the strategy decision. The Dewey inner circle found War-. 
ren a “strange duck,” a viewpoint which they continue to 
hold. Warren said that he was interested in campaigning 
for only two issues, socialized medicine and Government 
building of transmission lines from dam sites to compete 
with private utilities. 


Dewey said “no” and Warren retorted that he had no 
more to talk about. His net contribution to the Dewey 
vote was viewed as zero. He was, however, a “good 
soldier” in the campaign and followed the Dewey line 
religiously. But what was the Dewey line? 


While Truman was “giving ’em hell,” Dewey talked 
“unity” during the campaign. It is hard in retrospect to 
understand exactly what Dewey was driving at. 


We get close to the reason why “unity” was on 
Dewey’s mind by looking at his 1948 acceptance speech. 
He said that in contrast to the Democratic party, which 
was split into three factions, “We are a united party. 
Our Nation stands tragically in need of that same 
unity.” 


HE MOST IRONIC feature of this statement is that 
Dewey at this time could not have believed it hini- 
self. He was, in fact, obsessed with a guilt-feeling that 
the GOP was not united. At the Lincoln Dinner speech in 
February, 1949, three months after the election, he said 
that the GOP is “split wide open. It has been split wide 
open for years, but we have tried to gloss it over.” 


Herbert Brownell told me, “Dewey did a good job on 
the unity issue during the campaign,” which he explains 
as keeping the rifts within the party from public view. 
This required that the congressional leaders, and particu- 
larly Senator Taft, be kept in the background. After the 
election Taft said of Dewey to a close associate, Gordon 
Scherer, now a Congressman from Cincinnati, “A little 
man, and I don’t mean physically.” 


When Dewey disclosed his campaign strategy to Taft 
at Albany in August, Taft replied that he couldn’t 
see how the issue of the record of the 80th Congress 
could be ducked. “They didn’t want Taft in the cam- 
paign,” Senator Jenner told me. 


When greeting Governor Warren in Columbus, Taft 
remarked to a reporter about Warren’s Salt Lake City 
speech in which the California Governor had belittled 
the differences between the parties, “I read with great 
interest what Governor Warren had to say. You know 
that is exactly contrary to everything I stood for.” In his 
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campaign speeches Taft saw the issue between the 
parties as a conflict of philosophies, as to whether or 
not prosperity was to be achieved by totalitarian con- 
trols. Going into the South, Taft appealed to southern 
conservatives not to waste their votes by voting for 
Thurmond but to realize that on the issues of economic 
freedom they were closer to the Republicans. 


What was Dewey’s reaction to this? To the “liberal” 
Democratic columnist, Marquis Childs, Dewey. in a 
revealing moment, explained his dilemma. What Childs 
wrote is undoubtedly a paraphrase of what Dewey 
told him: “His [Dewey’s] formidable task was to per- 
suade a sufficient number to switch to the Republican 
side. He had to do so against the dead weight of his own 
party. With Senator Taft telling the Southern Bourbons 
they were just like the Republicans, and under the for- 
bidding stare of reactionaries and covetous spoilsmen, he 
could not have taken’ a clear and positive line even if he 
had been so minded.” (His own party was “dead 
weight!”’) 


EWEY EXPLAINED to me that he did not defend the 

80th Congress because “I have never fought on a 
battleground of another’s choosing in a campaign.” The 
apparent reason why Dewey did not defend the 80th 
Congress was because he felt in his own heart that Tru- 
man was right, that it was a nest of “reactionaries.” 
Brownell and Bell admitted as much to me. Dewey told 
me: “The issue was not the 80th Congress. It was the 
‘liberal’ platform adopted by the party.” 


Throughout the campaign Dewey never attacked the 
New Deal since the Bell strategy called for winning 
with Roosevelt votes. Charlie Halleck prepared a speech 
for a nation-wide broadcast. In a session at Albany, 
Elliott Bell went over it. “This will never do,” said Bell. 
Halleck had mentioned the New Deal seven times, so 
Bell went through it, penciling out every derogatory 
mention of the New Deal, “ripping the guts out of it,” 
as Halleck says. Brownell, who was present, demurred. 
“Maybe that’s what we should be doing, attacking the 
New Deal.” 


Look closely into the Dewey defeat. A striking phe- 
nomenon was the extraordinarily low vote. The total vote 
of 48,833,000 was a million below the 1940 vote in spite 
of the big population increase. It is a remarkable fact 
that 683,000 persons who voted for local offices did not 
bother to vote for President. This is in direct contrast 
with the normal pattern of Presidential years when 
several million vote for President but neglect to vote 
for any other office. 


Did Republicans or Democrats fail to vote? There 
were many statements from individual Republicans that 
Dewey’s pallid campaign and open embrace of New Deal 
measures in the later stages of the campaign gave them 
the feeling, “If this is all he has to offer, then what 
difference does it make?” Statistics tend to bear out an 
assumption that Republicans failed to vote because there 
was no incentive. The total GOP vote in Ohio, Iowa 
and Wisconsin, three Midwest states which Dewey had 
expected to carry but lost, fell off drastically compared 
to 1944. 


It fell also in two big states which Dewey carried 
(thanks to the Wallace vote)—New York and Michi- 
gan. In Iowa the decline in the vote occurred in 
the heavily Republican counties. Howard Buffett, who 
lost his seat in the Second District of Nebraska by 
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3244 in a vote which was 9714 lighter than in 194 
wrote me, “The regular Republicans of deep conviction 


stayed away from the polls in large numbers in Ne 
braska in 1948.” 


Yet, Dewey told me that “overconfidence” of Republi 
cans kept a large number from voting! 





Truman had conducted his whistle-stop campaign o 
the theory that his only chance to win was to pull out 
record vote of 60 million—time and again, he exhorte 
the crowds that they had no one to blame but themsely 
if they did not vote. He pulled the Democratic vote t 
the polls. Dewey did not bring out the Republicans. 


The general apathy which hurt the Dewey vote wa 
properly chargeable to Dewey, who waged no fight 
The Washington Post said just before the election, “Th 
campaign has been duller and less significant than an) 
similar contest in recent years.” Walter Lippmann wrote 
“there is no fundamental conflict of doctrine, no ideo 
logical conflict remotely comparable with that whic 
separate parties, say in France or Britain.” 


Many Democrats felt that Taft would have bee 
harder to beat than Dewey in 1948. Harold Ickes sai 
after the event, “They sent in their bat boy with th 
bases full; the next time they’ll send in their Babe Ruthi 
Senator Taft.” 


Republican strategists examine the Presidential vote 
of 1940 through 1952: 






YEAR REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 
1940 22,304,755 27,243,466 
1944 sees 22,006,278 25,602,505 
BIPMIN  toleexoccsisessseschuat ccueunseneee 21,970,065 24,105,812 
UE: cctscseroemvevaneosasenshsesveecrsi 33,936,252 27,314,922 


The tabulation would indicate prima facie that the 
hope of Republican victory lies in pulling a big vote 
The Democratic vote remained steady through fouw 
elections. The Truman vote in 1948 plus the Thurmond 
and Wallace vote, about 26,430,000, is remarkably clos¢ 
to the Stevenson vote in ’52. But the Eisenhower can- 
didacy attracted 62.7 per cent of the voting population 
to the polls in 1952 compared to 51.5 per cent in 1948 
and 53 per cent in 1944, and that additional vote went 
heavily Republican. Dewey did not think in terms 0! 
voting potential. In 1952 when General Ejisenhowel| 
entered New York to campaign, his first advice from 
Dewey was that he could not guarantee success in New 
York unless Eisenhower endorsed a compulsory FEPC. 
Eisenhower said he would not do so, and he would still 
win. A million more voters went to the polls in New York 
and he carried the state by 850,000. 









This premise, that the Republican vote is more elastic. 
than the Democratic vote, opens the door for the argu: 
ment by conservatives that when the voters have a cleat! 
choice between party lines, the stay-at-home vote call 
be brought to the polls. They argue that that choice) 
presented by the Republicans should be in terms of con) 
servatism. A Republican conservative, James L.- Wick, 
in a thoughtful book published in 1952, How NOT ti 








Run for President—A Handbook for Republicans, SAYS.) 


“The Republicans can make no greater mistake 
than to think that the tactics which win voters’ 
in large numbers to the New Deal would, if” 
imitated, win them to the Republican party. It 
promising largesse from the United States Treas 
ury, the Democrats will always outbid the Re! 
publicans.” 
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Article Section II 


The Great Farm Problem 


Government Intervention Has Brought Chaos 


FEB 4 1960 
REMOWG ROOM 


By Wi.u1amM H. PETerson 


(Associate Professor of Economics, New York University Graduate School of Business Administration; 
weekly contributor to The Wall Street Journal) 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 
—OLIvER GOLDSMITH 


K@ MORE THAN A GENERATION, ever increasing 
surpluses—a telltale sign that something is 
wrong—have dogged the agricultural experts in 
Washington. The year 1958, a bumper-crop year, 
provided the biggest farm surpluses of all time. Each 
time the planners hopefully believed that victory 
was at last theirs, with surpluses declining or even 
“stabilized,” new obstacles appeared. 


Mountainous obstacles.. Adequate storage facili- 
ties were not, for long periods, to be had. In the 
early days of the Eisenhower Administration, caves, 
abandoned factories, hangars, circus tents, oil tanks, 
moth-balled World War II merchant ships, walled- 
up rural streets, and shut-down movie houses supple- 
mented existing grain-terminal and elevator space. 
The ships-into-bins use continues to the present 
moment. In August, 1955, the US Department of 
Agriculture urgently sought bids from contractors 
to build 14,000 new bins to hold 47 million more 
bushels of grain. As always, the addition was too 
little and too late. 


In May, 1959, the Government owned or had a 
lien on more than $3 billion worth of wheat and 
more than $2 billion worth of corn. As of February 
28, 1959, Department of Agriculture statisticians 
estimated the Government-owned Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s “investment” in the Nation’s 
wheat at better than a billion bushels—753 million 
bushels owned outright and loans outstanding on 
533 million bushels more. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s “investment” in corn was also well 
over a billion bushels—1.1 billion bushels owned 
outright and loans outstanding on 427 million 
bushels more. 


All in all, the Government’s total “investment” 
in farm commodities runs over $9 billion. By June 
30, 1963, under present laws, the USDA expects the 
Government’s stake in farm surpluses to climb to 
about $12 billion. But even these figures do not tell 
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the whole story. Since July 1, 1953, the CCC has 
disposed of some $16 billion in acquired farm com-. 
modities below cost, mostly overseas. 


A “normal” year’s wheat-crop yield is from 900 
million to a billion bushels (almost 1.5 billion 
bushels made up the 1958 crop), but present wheat 
crops are abnormal in view of artificially stimulated 
prices, so that a year’s crop generally produces un- 
consumed “carry-overs” of 200 to 400 million 
bushels. On July 1, 1956, the accumulated carry- 
over was in excess of a billion bushels. To meet this 
problem, some 550 million bushels were sold on 
world markets on terms that brought charges of 
dumping from other wheat-producing countries, 
many of which we otherwise aid. Besides, the Soil 
Bank was put to work, and $230 million was paid 
to farmers for withdrawing more than twelve million 
acres from wheat production. 


Yet the 1957 crop, at 947 million bushels, 
was only 50 million bushels under that of 
the previous year. And the 1958 crop beat 
the 1957 figure by 500 million bushels! 
Again, the Government planners’ solutions 
of subsidized exports and the Soil Bank 
were too little and too late. The gluts per- 
sist. 


Consider the related problem of our dwindling 
tobacco exports. It is an axiom of economics that 
high prices stimulate production and check con- 
sumption. Throughout much of America’s history, 
Wilson, North Carolina, had been the largest flue- 
cured tobacco market in the world. In recent years, 
however, that title has been taken by Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. Carolina production has shrunk, 
both absolutely and relatively. Under an acreage- 
allotment system, almost two out of every three 
burley-tobacco farmers are “garden growers” with a 
Government allotment of eight-tenths of an acre or 
less (of these, many are at one-half acre or less) as 
the maximum permitted planting, an allotment 
which precludes low-cost cultivation. (Some farmers 
have managed; however, to secure more than one 
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allotment.) American tobacco is one of those crops 
which receives the “benefit” of price supports. 


Think for a moment about the dilemma faced by 


the Government on the eve of a Presidential cam- 
paign: 


Budgetary expenditures primarily for the support 
of farm prices and farm income are now equal to 
about 40 per cent of net farm income. 


Farm prices are still about 10 per cent below the 
level prevailing when President Eisenhower took 
office, and have sunk at times to more than 40 per 
cent below—with disastrous results to the Republi- 
cans in the farm areas in the 1954, 1956, and 1958 
campaigns. 


Farm surpluses are three-and-one-half times as 
large as they were at the beginning of 1953. Carrving 
charges—storage, transportation and interest—cost the 
Government more than $1 billion annually. 


The Government spent more on agriculture in the 
first four years of the Eisenhower Administration 
than it had in the preceeding 20 years (which included 
two wars which used up surplus to a large extent). 


A sizeable exodus from the farm seems to be under- 
way, despite all the Government “assistance.” Between 
1949 and 1953, the farm population declined by some 
three million. Nearly two million more farm people 
have left their farms since 1953. In 1953 farm popu- 
lation was 14.3 per cent of the total US population; 
in 1958 it was but about 12 per cent of the total. 


The US Department of Agriculture reported that 
as of February 28, 1959, investment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in price-support programs 
amounted to $9.1 billion—made up of loans outstand- 
ing of $4.0 billion (including $706 million of loans 
financed by lending agencies), and the cost value of 
inventories $5.1 billion. 


As of February 28; 1958, the investment was $7.3 
billion of which loans outstanding amounted to $2.4 
billion and inventories $4.9 billion. 


Price support operations in five commodities ac- 
counted for the bulk of the February 28, 1959, loan 
total as follows: 


Cotton, Upland .... 6,447,558 bales ........ $1,101,695,551 
eee 533,444,796 bushels ...... 978,879,790 
IID scccrnennminenill 924,451,817 pounds ...... 599,437,828 
REE REEET ETS 427,271,926 bushels ...... 523,818,948 
Grain Sorghum .... 146,188,849 ewt ............ 276,081,784 
Ee en eS ety ee eee eee 497,934,361 

$3,977,848,262 


(Included under “other” were loans on extra long staple 
cotton, cottonseed, barley, dry edible beans, flaxseed, oats, 
rice, rye, soybeans, honey, peanuts and tung oil, the 
largest being $249,699,676 on soybeans.) 


Inventories: 


a 753,509,376 bushels ....$2,144,139,573 
ee 1,144,121,938 bushels ...... 2,014,653,082 


Grain Sorghum... 156,295,221 ewt ............ 410,507,557 
Cotton, Upland .. 1,411,576 bales .......... 205,573,504 
SS a 69,340,032 bushels ...... 84,175,653 
Rice, Rough 

and Milled ........ 6,268,394 cwt ............ 54,366,420 





Strategic 


cue me PP ls 36,503,561 
Soybeans .............. 12,152,353 bushels ...... 28,286,736 
eeitter ....:...2......... 44,408,334 pounds ...... 26,331,946 
SSSR omens 262,185,642 pounds ...... 20,797,740 
EE ee ree 25,394,135 bushels ...... 19,491,597 
Dried Milk .......... 116,467,411 pounds ...... 18,000,609 
Cotton, Extra 

Long Staple .... 32.307 bales .......... 9,461,956 
BS Dicuss PS ONE LYE De | gcwaipiiee 39,336,835 

$5,111,626,769 


(“Other” items in inventory include cheese, dry edible 
beans, cornmeal, flaxseed, rye, wheat flour, gum turpen- 
tine, tobacco, crude cottonseed oil, refined cottonseed oil, 
peanuts and tung oil, the largest of which was tobacco 
with a cost value of $7,643,455 million.) 


Net realized program loss on price-support opera- 
tions for the eight months ended February 28, 1959, 
totaled $492 million. For the same period in the 
previous year the loss was $713 million, and for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1958, the program loss 
on price-support operations totaled over a billion 
dollars. 


Price-support operations of CCC are financed in 
large part, though not completely, by borrowings. 
CCC is authorized by law to borrow money as needed, 
but as of February 28, 1959, total borrowings could 
not at any time exceed the aggregate $14.5 billion. 


The CCC holds a sufficient amount of this borrow- 
ing authority to purchase at any time all loans and 
other obligations held by lending agencies under the 
Corporation’s programs. On February 28, 1959, CCC 
had in use $13.9 billion of this authority; actual 
borrowings amounted to $13.2 billion and obligations 
to purchase loan funds financed by lending agencies 
amounted to $708 million. This left a statutory 
borrowing authority of $559 million. 


Loans and inventory figures covered in the fore- 
going do not include “purchase agreements” which 
provide for purchase by CCC of stipulated quantities 
of price-support commodities if offered by producers 
at the end of the loan period. These purchase agree- 
ments entered into on 1958 crops through February 
28, 1959, had an estimated total value of $191 million. 
Purchase. agreements entered into on 1957 crops 


through February 28, 1958, had an estimated total. 


value of $196 million. 


Price supports extended (total loans made plus 
direct purchases plus purchase agreements entered 
into) on 1958 crops alone through February 28, 1959, 
amounted to $3.8 billion, compared with $2.3 billion 
on 1957 crops through February 28, 1958. 


A S NEW PROBLEMS APPEAR and old problems per- 


sist, the planners resort to schemes which have 


been tried before and have failed. Consider the 
Soil Bank a bit more fully. During the Great 
Depression, for example, an era characterized by 
an American President as one in which one-third 
of the Nation was ill-nourished, ill-clad, and _ ill- 
housed, the press generally ridiculed the spectacle 
of “every fourth row of cotton” (10.5 million acres) 
being plowed under and millions of young pigs and 
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pregnant sows being slaughtered at Government 
behest. Yet in 1956, an election year, with the 


inauguration of the Republican-sponsored Soil 
Bank, Congress authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to permit the plowing under of vast acreage 
already planted so that farmers could receive rental! 
payments from the Government. Editorial writers 
were strangely silent; cartoonists satirized other 
targets. Only former New Deal Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace, it seemed, hailed the tardy 
jimitation, which was, an old maxim would have 
Jit, the sincerest form of flattery. Or consider Public 
‘Law 480, which permits the heavy subsidization 
}—dumping may be the apter word—of American 
‘farm surpluses abroad. How close is Public Law 480 
‘to the MeNary-Haugen bills of the 1920's? 


\ The foregoing are cited as symptoms of an agri- 
‘cultural disease that has been attacking the Ameri- 
‘can economy for more than a generation. The disease 
jis usually referred to as the “farm problem,” and, 
‘like cancer and the common cold, a great many of 
‘its doctors—farm economists, agronomists, farm 
journalists, politicians, farm-lobby heads, agricult- 
‘ural bureaucrats, professors of agriculture, and even 
‘the farmers themselves—express bafflement about 
‘the cause. The gluts, the political recriminations, 
‘the farmers’ complaints, the lobbyists’ pleadings, 
ithe foreign repercussions go on and on. But to no 
‘avail. In August, 1958, the White House released 
‘the Francis Report, in which the Government con- 
‘ceded that the farm surplus problem, with its multi- 
jbillion-dollar annual cost to the taxpayers, would 
continue for at least well into the 1960’s. 


iIT° SOLVE THE “FARM PROBLEM,” Secretary of Agri- 
74 culture Benson, in the fall of 1955, invited 
\“everyone” in the country to send in ideas. Said the 
Secretary: “I guarantee to you that those ideas 
will receive the most careful attention possible.” 
‘Thus encouraged, economist Henry Hazlitt of News- 
week magazine proposed a simple two-step program 
which went straight to the heart of the problem. 
‘Hazlitt wrote: 


sap aes 


_ The first point may strike some readers 
- as extremely novel, because it is almost 
nowhere being suggested. This is that Con- 
gress stop all price guarantees and all 
promises of support-buying of any kind on 
any crop that has not been planted... . 
[Secondly] the Government would sell 
[at cut prices] its existing surpluses back 
to the farmers themselves. 








| Hazlitt’s program is noteworthy for its directness 
‘nd efficacy, although some may criticize its lack of 
g adualism. His proposal on stopping price supports 
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would eliminate the major cause of the “farm prob- 
lem” root and branch. Further surpluses could not 
occur, for free prices will always clear the market. 
Existing surpluses would be solved by Hazlitt’s 
second point of selling the surpluses back to the 
farmers. The farmer would then either store his 
share at his own expense or sell it. The farmer 
would hardly raise more of a crop while the existing 
surplus was being reduced. And he would meanwhile 
have the natural incentive of property and profit 
in conserving his own soil, switching to new crops, 
converting his land to grazing pastures for animal 
husbandry, or selling his farm and going into 
industry, as the overwhelming number of his pre- 
decessors have long since done. Billions in Treasury 
payments would be saved. Nothing, however, came 
of the Hazlitt plan or the calls for freer farming put 
forth by Secretary Benson. Government interven- 
tion continues. 


Thus intervention is the farm problem. The prob- 
lem is strictly political. Were there no intervention, 
there would be no farm problem. Of course there 
would be the perennial agricultural problems of 
weather, insects, erosion, competition, shifting con- 
sumer tastes, the relative efficiency and inefficiency 
of individual farmers, fast-moving farm. technology, 
and so on. In a nutshell, this discussion attempts 
to demonstrate the futility of farm intervention in 
particular and, inferentially, of all intervention in 
general. 


Intervention, by way of definition, is govern- 
mental interference with the market forces of 
supply and demand. It is carried out directly or 
indirectly by the Government. Intervention occurs, 
for example, when public agencies enter the market 
place and set minimum or maximum prices or tax 
one group of competitors (e. g., foreign) and not 
another. Intervention occurs, too, when Govern- 
ment tightly “regulates” otherwise competitive. 
industries through political appointees or grants 
privileges to such groups as industrial cartels or 
labor unions in order to protect them from compe- 
tition—i. e., grant them monopoly power. 


The tragedy of all intervention—the farm prob- 
lem is a case in point—is that the longer it 
continues, the more difficult it becomes to extricate 
producers, consumers and the Nation from the 
growing morass of controls and politics. Interven- 
tion breeds intervention. Politicians may clothe 
farm-intervention in semantic niceties, such as 
“parity prices,’ “Soil Bank,” “Brannan Plan,” 
“Food Stamp Plan,” “ever-normal granary,” “soil 
conservation,” or, simply, “farm policy,” but the 
basic disruption of market forces—intervention— 
continues. 


Farm intervention dates back, mainly, to Hoover’s 
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Federal Farm Board of 1929. For 30 years—1929 
to 1959—intervention has, rather than solve the 
farm problem, exacerbated it. 


So-called farm policy, so subject to political 
caprice and compromise, has long continued—a 30- 
year makeshift, a tragicomic failure by any stand- 
ard. Granted a continuation of our present demo- 
cratic system of government and the present 
philosophy of interventionism, this situation very 
likely cannot be corrected in the near future. 


In the long run there is hope, as far as agricul- 
ture is concerned, for as the farm population shrinks 
because of economic and technological developments, 
its voting strength will diminish and the farm bloc 
will, therefore, tend to become less potent. (Let it 
be noted, however, that farm intervention today 
seems less a matter of farmer demand than of 
Government imposition.) What almost certainly will 
persist is the interventionist philosophy, ever dis- 
rupting market forces and causing what Professor 
Ludwig von Mises has called “planned chaos,” the 
very antithesis of free enterprise. 


HAT DO AMERICANS MEAN today by “free enter- 

prise?” This is a question that Vladimir V. 
Matskevich, Russia’s Minister of Agriculture and 
leader of the twelve-member Soviet farm delegation 
to the United States in 1955, might have asked. 
Although the American farm is a far cry from the 
Russian collective farm, there is nonetheless an 
affinity between the two: both are products of 
Government intervention. While Russian interven- 
tion is total and has produced scarcities, even 
famines, American intervention produces surpluses. 
For the American farm, the degree of intervention 
is less but, viewed in historical perspective, is sub- 
stantial and growing. 


The United States Government, through 
thousands of its agents in county seats, buys much 
of the Nation’s grain. It lets farmers know how 
many acres they may plant, with inspectors checking 
in the fields to make sure there is no overplanting. 
It insures crops. It stores crops. It irrigates crops. 
It sells crops. It exports crops. It gives away crops—- 
for example, through foreign aid and the school- 
lunch program. It plans and finances soil conserva- 
tion. While fretting over surpluses, it researches 
for greater crop yields, and it annually adds vast new 
acreage of farmland through its land-reclamation 
program. It lends money, at subsidized rates, to 
farmers for equipment, electrification, livestock, 
planting, seed, fertilizer, and harvesting. It restricts 
domestic competition. It exempts co-operatives from 
corporate income taxes and the anti-trust laws. On 
certain commodities—fluid milk, for example—it 
directly sets minimum prices. Through price 
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supports, it indirectly sets prices on all other so- 
called “basic” crops. And, finally, through tariffs 
and quotas, it hurts foreign competition. All this is 
hardly “free enterprise,” Commissar Matskevich 
could report to the Kremlin. 


The farmer is no longer a free agent. Neither x 
the consumer. The consumer is forced to support 
the waste of intervention through higher taxes and 
artificially higher prices for farm products. The 
farmer, in many instances, since he grows for Gov- 
ernment storage and not for market consumption, 
is no longer consumer- and quality-minded. For! 
example, there has been a sharp increase of “yellou’ 
belly” wheat (1. e., inferior quality). 


This, then, is the argument of this discussion: the! 
farm problem is, in a word, intervention. The farm 
problem is political and could be labeled “made in} 
Washington”; the problem lies in the politics en- 
meshing the farmer, his prices, his surpluses. These’ 
surpluses include not only wheat, corn, powdered, 
milk, cheese, tung oil, cotton, and more than 20) 
other commodities, but—farmers. ; 


America’s surplus farmers are, for the most part, 
the smaller, inefficient farmers, marginal and sub-| 
marginal, whose margin of existence depends on) 
direct and indirect subsidies from the Government 
—i. e., from the American people. The farm prob-7 
lem, personalized, is in part the surplus farmer,’ 
politically and economically dependent on a Treas-) 
ury “conservation check,” a “Soil Bank” check, on! 
‘parity supports” and “marketing agreements’! 
designed to prop prices higher than the price of the) 
free market. q 


The farm problem is a political philosophy and: 
system—interventionism—consisting, in part, off 
small farmers, quite a few big farmers, a powerful! 
farm bloc, a farm bureaucracy, and some, but by no 
means all, influential farm lobbies. It is this net- 
work which has created the modern American farm’ 
dilemma of imbalance and stifling controls. The 
farmer and the consumer and, in a sense, the politi- 
cian are all victims of intervention. 
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